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Hitherto, then, we have not seen much reason to rest 
satisfied with Archbishop Cullen 's positive assertion, that 
the Church has always believed the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception. Perhaps, however, when we 
come down a few centuries later, to the times of the 
early fathers, we shall find some evidence that they held 
this doctrine, which is now deemed so vitally important 
that it is about to be erected into an article of faith. 
And, accordingly, when we examine their writings, we 
do find several clear statements of their views on this 
head ; but, unfortunately, one and all held the very 
opposite opinion to that whieh Dr. Cullen advocates, 
and which he states to have been always held and be- 
lieved by the Church ! 

We do not ask our readers to take this fact merely 
upon our word ; we shall adduce evidence of its truth, 
from the statements of many eminentBoman Catholic 
divines. Cardinal Cajetan, for example, reckons up 
fifteen Fathers, whom he calls "irrefragable," who 
believed that the Virgin was conceived in sin ; and the 
Jesuit writer, Salmeron, reporting the judgment of 
some Romanist writers on the same side, says, *' Some of 
them reckon up two hundred Fathers'' who agree with 
them ; " others — for example, Bandellus — reckon up 
three hundred."' 

It is needless, however, to quote any further autho- 
rities, for the testimony of Melchior Canus, which 
we are about to cite, is so clear and explicit that it 
ought to set the matter at rest. We may observe, in 
passing, that this learned writer was himself inclined to 
believe in the Immaculate Conception, as a pious and 
probable opinion ; but he was far too honest and too 
upright to misrepresent the views of the early Fathers, 
even for the sake of supporting his own conclusion by 
the weight of their venerable names. His words are as 
follows : " All the saints, who have made mention of this 
question, assert with one voice that the Blessed Virgin was 
conceived in sin.'f He then gives references to the 
works of S. Ambrose, S. Augustine, S. Chrysostom, 
S. Bernard, and a host of other writers, in proof of his 
statement. It would be easy for us to cite these autho- 
rities at length ; but the quotation we have given above 
from S. Augustine may be taken as a sufficient specimen. 
And, finally, Melchior Canus winds up his catalogue 
with the emphatic declaration, that — "nullus sanctorum 
contravenerit." — not one of the Fathers contravenes the 
statement, that the Virgin was conceived in original sin. 
After the foregoing citations, we think we may fairly 
ask our readers, what weight ought, in reason, to be 
attached to Dr. Paul Cullen's deliberate assertion 
that the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
has always been the received doctrine of the Catholic 
world f" If a lawyer in a court of justice were to state 
to the jury that he had several witnesses to prove a 
certain fact, and if these witnesses, one and all, proved 
the very opposite, would not the jury have reason to 
question either his ability or his good faith? For we 
must remember that the point ou which we are now 
at issue with Dr. Cullen, is not as to the truth or 
falsehood of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
itself, but solely as to a matter of fact — namely, did the 
ancient Church believe this doctrine, or did it not ? The 
belief of the early Church can only be learned from the 
writings of the Fathers and other authors of the time ; 
and if these, as Melchior CanuB states, assert with one 
voice that the Immaculate Conception was not then 
believed by the Church, on what ground does 
Dr. Cullen assert that it was, aad has always been 
believed ? 

We can easily conceive a Roman Catholic writer to 
Speak thus: — "I do not care for ancient authorities; I do 
not mind what two, or three, or ten, or a hundred Fathers or 
Doctors have said ; I am only anxiousto adopt that opinion 
which will best secure and defend the honour of Mary."J 
Such a line of conduct might not, indeed, be very con- 
sistent in a member of the Church of Rome, which has 
always, prided herself on the immutability of her doctrines ; 
but it would at least be plain and intelligible. To assert, 
however, as Dr. Cullen has done, that the Church has 
always believed a doctrine which it can be proved, on 
the most unimpeachable testimony, that she did not believe, 
is a mode of argument little likely, we should imagine, to 
bring conviction to any impartial and unprejudiced 
mind. 

Perhaps, however, some of our readers may ask — If the 
ancient Church did not believe the doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception, at what time was it invented ? To this 
question, we fear that we can give no certain reply. It may, 
perhaps, have been held by some few individuals about 
the ninth or tenth centuries, but it did not come prominently 
into notice until the time of S. Bernard, about the middle 
of the twelfth centum That eminent writer, as we for- 
merly stated, set himself vigorously to oppose this innova- 
tion in the faith ; and he denounced both the festival of the 
Immaculate Conception and the doctrine itself to be 

* Qaidam illoram computant ducentos Patres; alii, nt Fs;indellus, 
trecentos. Caietanos quindectm, et illos quidem, ut ait, irrefragubiles. 
—Salmeron, Cumm in N. T., Rom. 5, disp. 51, in princip. Colon. 1602. 

t Sancti namque omnes, qni in ejus rei mentionem incidere, nno 
ore asseverarunt, Beatam Virginem in peccato originali conceptam 
esse-— Melch. Car.us, lit supra, vol. L, p. 369. 

* wt , 3 T * ew of the Q ne&ti °n WQ 9 actually advanced, in substance, by 
trie Jesuit writer, J. Baptists Poza— tide his Elncidar., lib. 13, tr. 10, 
p. 1050. 



"false, new, vain, and superstitions."* But, nevertheless, 
this newly-invented doctrine, unknown to the best and 
purest times of the Church, gradually crept in ; until at 
length, about fourteen centuries after the Christian era, 
the feast of the Conception was formally enrolled among 
the sacred festivals of the Church of Rome.f If, there- 
fore, novelty be a proof of error in religion, as Roman 
Catholic writers are so fond of asserting, we know not how 
those who believe the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion can defend themselves from the charge. 

We have met with one allusion to this doctrine, indeed, 
as early as the seventh century; but it may amuse some 
of our readers to be told that this allusion occurs, not in 
the work of any orthodox Father, but in the Koran of 
Mahomet. In the third chapter of that work, the writer, in 
giving an account of the birth of the Virgin Mary, speaks 
of "driving Satan away with stones," in which words, 
according to the Jesuit Maracci, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin is hinted at.J One of the Maho- 
metan commentators on this passage of the Koran writes, 
that according to a tradition of Mahomet's, every person 
that comes into this world is touched at his birth by the dovi 1, 
and, therefore, cries out, Mary and her Son only excepted. 
The citation is given at length, in the original Arabic, 
in Maracci's notes on the Koran ; and it is with 
reference to this curious theory, that Gibbon observes 
— "The Latin Church has not disdained to borrow from 
the Koran the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin."§ 
If this statement of the historian be well founded (and 
Gibbon's learning is rarely at fault), it would fur- 
nish a remarkable illustration of the progress of human 
error. Strange, indeed, would it be, if the doctrine, which, 
in the conrse of a few weeks, a venerable conclave of 
Christian bishops, with the Pope at their head, aro about 
to stamp with the seal of infallibility, should have had its 
first rise, more than a thousand years ago, in the way- 
ward fancy of an Arabian impostor ! 

But it is time for us to draw our remarks to a close. 
The question of the Immaculate Conception has proved a 
source of bitter contention and animosity, within the bosom 
of the Church of Rome, for a space of more than three cen- 
turies. Successive Popes were frequently supplicated to 
put an end to those disgraceful quarrels between the rival 
sects of the Dominicans and Franciscans, which we de- 
scribed at length in a former number, and to termi- 
nate the struggle by an infallible decree. One of tire last 
of these attempts was made in the year 1617. At that 
time Philip III., King of Spain, sent an embassy to 
Pope Paul V., with this special object in view. The Pope 
made answer,J that he acknowledged the great probability 
of tho opinion of those who defended the Immaculate 
Conception ; but he said, that the adversaries of that opi- 
nion still maintained, that if the question came to a formal 
definition of faith, (At; sentence must needs go on their 
side, because of the authority of the Scriptures, the Doc- 
tors, and St. Thomas Aquinas. Tho Immaculate Con- 
ception, therefore, was still allowed to remain " a pious 
opinion." 

At last, after the lapse of more than two centuries, the 
formal definition is about to be pronounced. Will Pius 
IX. be governed by the authority of " the Scriptures, the 
Doctors, and St. Thomas Aquinas," or will he throw 
them all aside, and set up a new article of faith in tho 
Church, which was unknown to the Fathers and Apostles? 
A few short weeks will decide. Meanwhile, we would ear- 
nestly commend to the attention of our Roman Catholic 
readers the solemn warning and encouragement which 
was given to the Jews of old, by the mouth of one of 
God's ancient prophets — "Thus saith the Lord: Stand 
ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, which 
is the good way, and walk ye in it ; and you shall find re- 
freshment fur your souls." — Jer. vi. 10. 



THE LIFE OF A PRIEST. 
(Continued from page 119.) 

After leaving France, I next visited the principal cities 
of the Low Countries, that gave birth to Emperors and 
Crusaders, and exercised a decided influence not only on 
the religious and political, but also the commercial state of 
Europe for several centuries. It would be unsuitable to 
my purpose in writing this sketch, to attempt to describe 
the noble churches, the rich galleries of paintings, and 
the high state of agriculture and manufacturing industry, 
which I witnessed with admiration in the Netherlands. 
I cannot, however, refrain from making a few remarks on 
the agriculture of these countries, in which subject many 
of the readers of the Catholic Layman take a lively 
interest. 

I have never seen, in any part of England or Ireland, 
such a universal school of industry, or a better or more 
skilful cultivation of the soil than in these countries. 

* Xulla ei ratione piacebit contra ecclesiie ritnm prawumpta novttas, 
muter temeritatis, aoror superstitiuuis, filia levitatis. — S. Bernard, Ep- 
174, torn, i , col. 393. Paris, 1S39. 

t Tan'lem vero Ecclesia Roraana ante 200 anno* celebritatem hane 
generaliter amplexa est; unde quouammodo videtitr Conceptionem 
Virginia caiionizasse. — Suarez, torn 2, in 3, Thoai. qu. 27, art. 2, 
disp. 3, sect. 5, p. 24. Mogimt. 1604. 

t Hinc opinantttr aliqul, innui imimraitatem ab originali peccato 
Beati&simffi Virginia.— Maracci in Alcoran., torn, li , p. 112. Patavii, 
1698. 

§ Gibbon's Decline and Fall, cap. 50, 

|| Vide Legatio Philippi III. ad Panl V., per Luc. Waddingum. 
o. 284. Lovain , 1624. 



Their stock is excellent, and more beautifal and luxuriant 
crops of corn are nowhere to be seen. The farmers appeal 
to adopt very generally the three-crop shift ; and for clean* 
liness and absence of weeds, I have seldom seen any tillage 
equal to that of Belgium. Their cattle are seldom to be 
seen in the fields during the summer's heat, at the mercy 
of their indefatigable tormentor, the gad-fly ; but tied up, 
under shelter, during the heat of the day, and fed with 
clover, which greatly augments that indispensable ally 
of the farmer — manure. The manure-heaps are, in- 
deed, often larger there at the end of autumn than ours 
generally are in the beginning of April. Nothing can 
surpass their neatness. No thriftless or slovenly prac- 
tices are to be seen in either Flanders or Holland. All 
their stock-yards are clean and trim, and their manure- 
heaps are never exposed either to the sun's evaporation in 
summer, or to the chilling rains of winter, and no farm is 
wanting in that essential requisite, the cistern or tank for 
liquid-manure. It was too late in the season for me to 
see Flora decorated in her vernal dress, and I cannot, 
therefore, say anything that might be acceptable to the 
admirers of flowers, beyond this, that I purchased in a 
seed-shop, in Bruges, a few bulbs of the double ranun- 
culcs, anemone, tulip, narcissus, and lily, which, it will 
be seen hereafter, were not without influence upon my 
future life and happiness, in a way I little anticipated at 
that time. 

At Ghent I became acquainted with a priest named 
Vandergelt, who was the only man of his class who, at 
that period, ever spoke freely to me of the necessity of a 
reformation in the Church of Rome. He condemned the 
use of the Latin language in the Liturgy, the celibacy of 
the clergy, abstinence, and jubilees ; and reprobated, above 
all, the withholding the Word of God from those for whom 
it was originally iutended. He even went further, and 
said that the Pope's infallibility was a doctrine got up by 
tho Jesuits to uphold the dogmas of the Church, and to 
support their own favourite principle — " Let her be what 
she is, or let her not be at all." If all priests were at 
liberty to speak their private sentiments freely, who can 
tell how many now in communion with Rome might, at 
this moment, wish for her reformation as sincerely as 
Vandergelt did. 

There was, however, one religious institution in the 
Netherlands, which I cannot help mentioning with respect. 
In nearly all the large towns are to be seen numbers of 
Beguines or nuns, with small baskets in their hands, con- 
taining medicine, and refreshments for the sick and indi- 
gent. They do all this, and even dress wounds of the 
most repulsive character, by profession ; and, they add, 
that they would do more for the glory of God. I am, 
however, very much mistaken if they would not fulfil 
the ends of their creation, to more effect, by bringing np 
a family in the love and fear of God, and thereby add 
fresh stars to the kingdom of Heaven. They are, generally, 
young ladies of high birth and education, who devote 
themselves to those works of meroy. 

As I was speaking one day to the above-mentioned 
Vandergelt, in Ghent, one of those fair Beguines came up 
and spoke to him in tho French language, most earnestly 
and pathetically. It was in favour of a fresh instance of 
distress, that came under her observation, in one of the 
public hospitals of the city, and to the funds of which she 
contributed largely. The priest assured her the case should 
be immediately attended to, whereupon she took leave 
and went on with her labour of love. He told me she was 
the daughter of a rich merchant in Brussels, who bestowed 
her fortune on tho public institutions of the country, and 
devoted her whole time to relieving the poverty and suffer- 
ings of her fellow-creatures. She had a superior figure, 
great dignity of demeanour, and charming elegance of 
manners ; she had also a melancholy cast of countenance, 
which induced me to think that something else led to this 
melancholy expression, besides the footsteps of care. Per- 
haps, however, this air of melancholy gained her more of 
public sympathy and feeling, than if the picture was pos- 
sessed of the highest degree of colouring. When the priest 
said he would at once attend to her application, I shall not 
easily forget the smile of religious fervour that evidently 
sprung from the heart, at the feeling, that immediate re- 
lief was to be imparted to the object of her solicitude. I 
was taken so much by the warmth and energy of her ap- 
peal, and the consequence of it, that had I met her on the 
plains of Indostan, I would have reverenced her with 
more true devotion, than would a Hindoo a venerable 
Brahmin. Shall the names of Vandercrist (or Nightingale) 
be forgotten, when those of Alexander and Celestine still 
continue to hold a place in the annals of Europe? 

From Ghent I started in one of those heavy coaches 
that drag their unwieldy lengths along to Bruges, where I 
arrived in the month of September, 1834. All the cities 
of the low countries are very commercial and fortified, and 
arc connected with more historic, warlike, and commercial 
associations than any other cities in central Europe. 

I must not, however, intrude on your space by meie 
, historical reminiscences, suffice it to say, that after a tour 
. of a year and a half, tho only truly happy period of my 
life, I sailed from Ostend, and arrived in Cork, after a very 
tempestuous and dangerous passage; and after visiting 
that land of enchantment, our own incomparableKUlarney, 
I proceeded at once to call on the titular bishop, of whose 
diocese I was an alumnus, who lived on the way between 
Cork and the residence of my family, and was one of 
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the old aristocratic Roman Catholics of that part of the 
country, who prided himself not a little on being des- 
cended from one of those Danish Princes who invaded 
Ireland at an early period of her history. He received me 
more courteously than cordially ; and after some conver- 
sation, said there was a parish vacant by the death of 
a very worthy priest who died of fever in the discharge of 
Ms duty, and ordered me to it on the Sunday following. 
As obedience is the primary law in a bishop's code, which 
they exercise with uncontrolled jurisdiction, there was 
little use in saying that I would be happy to spend some 
time with my family, so I made a virtue of necessity, and 
after a week's delay with my parents, I set off to my moun- 
tain parish on Sunday morning, accompanied by a boy 
who had ahorse and car, containing a bed and bed-clothes, a 
flitch of bacon, a pound of tea, and a stone of sugar, with 
some bread given me by my mother. With this slender 
store of provision I journied along to commence the world ; 
yet small as it was, it was quite sufficient, as the 
parish revenue, after the first week, was amply sufficient 
to render me independent of any extraneous aid. With 
this stock of provision and furniture, I commenced house- 
keeping in my highland home, a cabin not sufficiently 
respectable for the poorest cottier, nor even for the horse I 
rode. However, I had no alternative, it was in it the last 
priest lived, and most probably the only vacant one then 
to be found. It consisted of one room, with an earthen 
floor, without any overhead ceiling, and a kitchen with a 
fixed settlebed for the servant. Whatever furniture my 
predecessor had was removed by his friends, except an 
old crazy table, not worth the carriage, and a poor at- 
tenuated vestal who acted as his housekeeper, and who 
waited to see if his successor would take her, as she said, 
to earn an honest penny. She talked so often, and so well 
of the last priest, that she gained me over to her interest, 
and I never had less reason to regret my choice. 

As the boy who drove the horse knew where the last 
priest lived, I pushed forward to the chapel, which was 
covered with straw, with a forge and a small toddy house, 
as its only appurtenance. Before I left home, I under- 
stood there was no respectable Roman Catholic in the 
parish, and I found them all frieze-coated persons of the 
same class, and almost uniform in their dress. They ap- 
peared to have a good deal of intelligence in their expres- 
sion of countenance, without any marks of craft or dupli- 
city, and with every manifestation of unsophisticated ho- 
nesty, which subsequent experience proved to be really their 
character. 

The priest's clerk, who is most commonly a sort of here- 
ditary heirloom, was very assiduous, and made his responses 
as audibly, and with as much self-sufficiency, as if he under- 
stood the Latin language as well as Tacitus. After the 
service was over he accompanied me to my " mountain 
home," where the old vestal had our dinner prepared, which 
■he placed upon the old kitchen table, that was bolstered 
up by the clerk with some bogwood, which was left as use- 
less by the friends of the late priest. This old crazy table 
answered also as a bedstead for some time, until I could 
procure one from the county town. This poor man took 
care of my horse, and went to market on Saturday, as we 
had neither a butcher or baker in the neighbourhood, and 
in a little time, he learned to plant his early Yorks and 
Savoys with as much precision as any vegetable gardener 
at Fulbam. After the experience of ten years, I found 
this man to have but two faults, one in common with all the 
priests' clerks from Brandon Head to Donegal, that is, 
that he knew not one word of the responses he made at 
Mass ; the other, in common with some of the priests them- 
selves, that he sometimes took a little too much of the " moun- 
tain dew," which was to be found in abundance in those 
mountain ranges. The only circumstance that gave me 
pain was the want of society, as man without it generally 
degenerates into a misanthrope. A mutual communication 
of ideas, and sometimes a collision of sentiment, generates 
a desire to come at the foundation of truth. Yet, with my 
poor uneducated parishioners there could be no com- 
panionship. 

That I should wish to avoid a life of seclusion, and pos- 
sess a relish for a little society was very natural. Disguise 
It as Romanists may, man was created for society ; even in 
his uneducated and natural state he is gregarious, but 
when educated, he must either find, or form for himself, a 
social state. Not one of the numerous monastic institu- 
tions that peopled the eastern deserts, or the monastarics of 
the Levant, or of the interminable number of religious 
houses to be met with on the Continent, or in England, be- 
fore the Reformation, fulfilled the ends of their creation, 
nor have they given to the world that good example which 
it expected from them. More Popes than one were obliged 
to issue an inquisitorial inquiry into the scandalous and 
disreputable conduct of those monastic institutions, par- 
ticularly when the abbeys were in proximate contiguity. 
Besides, I may be pardoned for the want of that peculiar 
taste, which placed Stylites upon a pillar, and condemned 
the monks of La Trappe to perpetual silence. 

Possibly, too, I may be forgiven for feeling somewhat 
painfully the contrast between the mountain cabin, which 
I very appositely denominated Misery Lodge, with its 
odour of bogwood and turpentine, compared to the room I 
occupied in the Rue de St. Honore, near the Boulevard de 
Madeleine. Yet, there was no alternative ; and as I was 
taught that obedience was better than sacrifice, nothing re- 
mained but to bear my fate with implicit submission. This 



was, however, but a small part of my trials. The priest, 
however reluctant, must think as the bishop thinks ; and, 
moreover, bear with patient endurance the irrational and 
unmeaning ceremonies and ritual observances of a mecha- 
nical religion as subservient acquirements. It may be 
worthy of remark, that those priests who are the sons of 
small "farmers or artisans, are much more submissive to the 
will of their superiors, than those of the more opulent 
who are better educated, and whose minds are generally 
more independent, and more indifferent to the ritual 
observances of the Church of Rome. 

In the country where I was located, there was but one 
resident Protestant gentleman to whom most of the parish 
belonged ; he was always high on the grand panel of the 
county, drove four horses to his carriage, was a high- 
churcn-and-state-man, and upon bowing intimacy only, 
with the former priests. His lady, however, was a person 
of the most amiable manners, a florist, and kind to the 
poor. As I had no garden, I forwarded the Dutch bulbs 
to her, with directions in French, how to prepare compost, 
and to protect them, when in bloom, from the heat of the 
sun, which I had received from the seedsman in Bruges. 
How the Maynooth priest came by the Dutch flower roots 
was to her quite enigmatical. 

To a thinking man, it must appear of no rare occur- 
rence, what great effects are produced, either good or bad, 
by causes seemingly trivial. How true to life is that ob- 
servation of Pascal, that in every state and condition 
of life, " C'est une roue de cuivre qui fait mouvoir 
une aiguille d'or." How little I thought that those 
few flower roots which I purchased in Holland, 
would be the means of procuring for me the friend- 
ship of the veriest of aristocratic proprietors, and a 
family who hated a priest as much as Byron did a monk. 
Before I proceed further, however, I must mention a cir- 
cumstance worth the reader's attention as showing how anta- 
gonistic the teaching of the priesthood is with their practice. 
The first Shrovetide after my induction, I married all those 
that presented themselves upon the " voluntary principle," 
and without any previous bargain. All the priests com- 
plained to the bishop that they would be inevitably 
ruined if I persevered upon this plan. The conse- 
quence was that the bishop sent down a priest the next 
Shrovetide that made as close bargains as he would in the 
ordinary transactions of life ; and to whom I was obliged to 
give a per centage. Now, if the bishops and priests be- 
lieve matrimony to be a sacrament, what becomes of the 
teaching of St. Peter, when he says to Simon (Acts, chap. 8, 
v. 20) "thy money perish with thee, because thou hast 
taught that the gifts of God can be purchased with 
money." If they disbelieve them to be sacraments, to 
the crime of simony they add that of hypocrisy which is 
condemned in the most forcible language that could be 
uttered by St Paul. I might, perhaps, add, that to those 
sins they added, in my case, that of usury ; for I was obliged, 
under pain of disobedience, to give this priest 20 per cent. 
out of the money which he so unfeelingly wrenched from 
the pockets of my reluctant parishioners. 

The spring following I received a note from the lady of 
the manor, to come and see the flowers in blow, and to 
spend the day ; I accordingly went " nothing loth," and 
spent a happy evening with a family well educated, and of 
highly polished manners. The gentleman of the house was 
a Protestant " of the right sort," and would not allow the 
word "expediency" into the vocabulary of his religion or 
politics. To the ease of a gentlewoman, the lady super- 
added the most refined manners, and the young ladies were 
not only familiar with the round of female accomplishments, 
and spoke French grammatically, but were able to converse 
critically upon most subjects, and particularly on one in 
which I felt much interest, the decay of ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture in Ireland since the Reformation. At this period 
the country was greatly disturbed by the agitation of the 
tithe question ; and the proprietor considered itvery prudent 
to build a military barrack near his residence, as he lived 
about ten miles from the county town where the military 
were stationed. He accordingly built one, and a detach- 
ment was ordered out for his and the public protection ; 
so that the want of society which I dreaded so much, was 
obviated by the box of flower-roots, and the barrack which 
O'Connell's giant agitation caused to be erected. If the 
Sunday evening dinner was not improved by the zest of 
the classical literature of the different officers quartered in 
the new barracks, yet the frank manners of a soldier com- 
bined with the polish of a travelled gentleman, contributed 
exceedingly toour Sunday happiness, and Ineed scarcely add, 
made his society particularly welcome to the young ladies 
as well as their seniors. As the life of a priest is so mono- 
tonous, that the history of one week is almost an epitome of 
his entire life when once placed in a parish, it will be suffi- 
cient to say, that ten years thus passed off in the happiest 
manner, enlivened by the society of this Protestant family, 
and the different officers that were quartered in the bar- 
racks. 

One circumstance connected with this family made a 
serious impression on my mind, which I cannot omit making 
mention of, as it is one deserving of warm commendation, 
and which ought to be practised in every family in the king- 
dom — I mean family prayers, that the blessing of God may 
descend upon them. We read in the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, loth chapter and 20th verse : " That where two or three 
are gathered in His name, He is in the midst of them ;" and 
the 1 1th chapter and 9th verse of St. Luke tells us : " And I 



say unto you, ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened to you." Would 
that every family, in accordance with this precept, had at 
least on Sunday evenings united prayer, and with one voice 
and sincerity of heart, asked " those things thatare requisite 
and necessary as well for the body as the soul." I am not 
ashamed to confess, that though in the commencement of 
my acquaintance with this family, I only joined in these fa- 
mily prayers, I subsequently was permitted to read them my- 
self, and experienced no remorse in doing so. How little 
Roman Catholics usually know of that beautiful liturgy 
which the Church of England has compiled for the use 
of her people. 

In a little time after this a dark and heavy 
cloud was seen to loom on the horizon of my hopes, 
which no exertion of mine could dissipate or sunshine 
illume. The unexpected death of the proprietor cast a 
general gloom on the surrounding country, and the sorrow 
of the family and of the tenantry was loud and pathetic on 
this mournful occasion. The stock and effects were sold 
by public auction. The lady of the house, with her 
daughters, went to reside at Bath, and both her sons, who 
were in the army, were in the East Indies. Family in- 
cumbrances required the property to be put under the con- 
trol of the Chancellor. The agent, who was well ac- 
quainted with the condition of the tenantry, was removed, 
and another appointed, who was perfectly unacquainted 
either with them or the nature of the different soils, and con- 
sequently of their value; and many of the unhappy tenantry 
were, within the short space of two years, reduced to^seek a 
shelter in the workhouse from this unfeeling tyrant. It was 
thus the cup of happiness was at once dashed from my lips, 
and the scat of hospitality and cheerfulness plunged into 
the gloom of the desert. It is generally observed that one 
misfortune seldom comes unattended by her twin sister. 
All the military detachments in Ireland were called into 
head-quarters, and replaced by the constabulary, so that, 
in the space of a few months, I lost not only the society of 
a highly-respectable family, but also that of Captain S., as 
fine a fellow as ever cast five yards of mohair into a river 
— a modern Raleigh, the Ivanhoe of chivalry ; and I was 
once more plunged into that solitude which I so much 
dreaded at the. commencement of my missionary labours : — 

" Thus bope unmoors her little boat, 
And boldly tempts the main, 
Winning the daring height she sought, 
To fall to earth again." 

But God, who does every thing for the best, was all this 
time working invisibly for my future happiness, as will be 
seen hereafter. 

CTo be continued.) 



THE SURE TITLE ; OR, FATHER FLYNN AND 
PHIL RYAN. 

Father Flynn had been lecturing us on the greatness 
and power of the Church, and commanding us to leave the 
care of our' souls entirely to the clergy, and to be satisfied 
that what they told us, and nothing else, was right. There 
was a bold fellow present, one Phil Ryan, a decent farmer, 
with some small holdings, in a place near us. When they 
were dismissed, all but myself, and two or three more, that 
were in the priest's confidence, Phil came back, and making 
his best bow, said : — 

" Plase your riverence, I just forgot how I want to lodge 
a complaint against Mike Connor; he is contrary, and 
scrupulous, and suspicious." 

" Well, be short, man ; it's little I'm likely to do in set- 
tling your differences ; but I always held Mike to be a 
decenter fellow than yourself," says Father Flynn. 

"Well, then," says Phil, "to make short of it, your 
riverence, I want Mike to rint of me a snug cabin, and a 
matter of two acres of good land, on a lease." 

"Well?" 

" Mike is unreasonable, your riverence, all out ; he wants 
to see my title, to be sure it's good, and to examine all 
about the little property ; which I take very unkind at his 
hand, seeing he has my word for it all." 

" Why, man alive '." says the priest, who had a liking to 
Mike, " what's got into your head, now ? Do you suppose 
any but a natural would take your bare word in a matter 
where himself, his interest, and his comfort, are all con- 
cerned ? Go give him the satisfaction he wants, and don't 
be setting yourself up in the place of justice, lease, and all." 

But Phil did not move. " Plase your riverence," said he, 
"I have the head landlord's authority to say, that he exe- 
cuted the lease, putting me in possession of these premises, 
to let as I like ; and why should any man stand doubting 
me for want of proofs ?" 

"Get along, sir," said Father Flynn, to him again. 
"Produce your lease, show him the title, satisfy the honest 
man's mind, that his own will be good, or else he's a fool if 
he has anything to say to you or your holdings ; it's what 
every tenant has a right to, ' says he again to us ; " and ye 
know that, boys, very well. 

But what a change came over Phil ! He stood as bold 
as a lion, and as brisk-looking as a kid ; and never moving 
his eyes from the priest's face, that grew all scarlet and 
blue, as he spoke, he said : — " Why, then, your riverence, 
will you please to show me your title to grant me an 
entrance into the kingdom of heaven ; and satisfy me that 
if I take it at your hands, I am safe in possession, let 
who may object to it ?" 



